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NOTE. 

The only object of the writer in these pages is, to enable any 
one unacquainted with the cultivation of willows (for basket 
making purposes) to grow them successfully* A Botanical des- 
cription of all the known varieties of willow, would occupy ten 
times the present space, without being of any practical value to 
the cultivator. 
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ON THE 



CULTIVATION OF THE WILLOW. 



Perhaps no production of this country is so little under- 
stood as the cultivation of the Osier or Willow. Botanically, 
the Salix has been fully described by several eminent men, 
who have devoted years to its study; but no one having a 
practical knowledgfe of the uses of the osier, combined with 
experience as a cultivator, has given us any information 
upon the subject 

Mr. Phillips, Mr. Sherriff, and others have treated the 
subject as amateur cultivators, and have done good service 
by introducing one or two varieties of good basket willows. 
To Mr. Phillips, especially, is due the merit of first bringing 
into notice a really good variety, viz., the Brown Norfolk, 
or Salix Trtandra, For certain uses this is now the best 
willow known, although more subject to disease than some 
other and more lately introduced kinds. But here Mr. 
Phillips, from the want of experience as a worker in the 
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material, falls into error, and supposes that because this 
variety is a really good willow, it is good alike for all the 
purposes of the basket maker. Nothing can be wider of 
the mark : the Salix Triandra is a very unsuitable kind for 
a great part of the basket work made in England. There 
are twelve or fourteen other vsirieties equally as good and 
useful, and alike profitable to the cultivator. 

"Wth the progress of trade, demands have sprung up for 
a different class of willow, and the old style of culture no 
longer serves. Size of shoots can readily be obtained by 
planting willows of quick growth in suitable land; but finer 
kinds, and of better quality, possessing certain properties, 
are in demand, and require special treatment It is difficult 
to ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, the quantity of 
land planted in Great Britain with the Bctsket Willow, 
owing to the great number of small patches scattered 
about; but taking the opinion of others in the trade, in 
conjunction with my own knowledge of the willow pro- 
ducing districts, I estimate the land under cultivation as 
Willow or Osier Holts, in Great Britain and Ireland, at 
6,500 to 7,000 acres, exclusive of Willow Spinneys and 
Plantations for farmers* purposes ; this, however, does not 
supply the requirements of the trade. In 1866 we imported, 
chiefly from France, Belgium, Holland, and Prussici, 4,400 
tons, of the estimated value of £43,609, and baskets of the 
value of £45,840; and as the demand is gradually increas- 
ing, by the extension of trade, the cultivator of willows is 
not likely to overstock the market for some time to come. 

The best Basket Willows imported, are from France and 
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Belgium— and the worst from Holland. The kinds 
generally grown in Holland are Saltx Alha, Salix Vimtnalts, 
and Saltx Deciptens, all rapid growers, but deficient in the 
qualities esteemed by the basket maker, and are therefore 
sold at a much lower price than any other willows, either 
of home or foreign growth ; they are very suitable for hoops 
for coopers, of which article Holland exports large quan- 
tities. 

There is a very widely spread, but erroneous opinion, 
that willows will only grow in wet, boggy ground ; and, 
that as an article of produce they are not worth the atten- 
tion of the cultivator. VTiih ordinary care a willow crop 
will pay the grower as well as any crop on the farm, and 
with this advantage, that land comparatively valueless for 
root or grain crops, can be used for osier plantations. To 
grow willows successfully there must be an adaptation of 
the vsiriety to the soil; if this is not attended to, either the 
crop will be a failure, or the produce will be deficient in the 
qualities most sought after; the following rule may serve 
to guide intending planters. All the varieties of the soft 
wood class — technically known in the trade as osiers—^^U 
grow in a much damper soil thein the hard wooded, gene- 
rally called fine tops. The present market price of green 
willows ranges from two to five pounds, and of peeled wil- 
lows from nine to twenty-five pounds per ton. This wide 
range in value shews the necessity of exercising care in 
selecting suitable kinds for planting, and of planting each 
variety in the soil best adapted to its requirements. The 
following properties must be sought after for willows in- 
V 
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tended to be used in the green or brown state : — ist, tough- 
ness; 2nd, level surface; 3rd, full top; 4th, wood soft; 
5th, remain a light brown coloxir when dry; 6th, a good 
cropper. For willows intended to be used in the peeled 
state, the undermentioned qualities are necessary in order 
to realize the best market price: — ist, toughness; 2nd, 
elasticity; 3rd, level and smooth surface when peeled; 4th, 
peel a good colour for either white or buff; 5th, split well, 
and make good scains; 6th, great length of shoot in pro- 
portion to thickness; 7th, small quantity of pith; 8th, hardy 
and not liable to ordinary diseases; 9th, a tendency to 
fprow straight, and clear of side shoots; loth, a good 
creeper. 

As a rule, willows are tougher when grown on strong 
loam inclining to day, than on any other soil; but some of 
them, as the Saltx ffelix, or Rose Willow, a vigorous plant 
on lighter soil or warp land, becomes a mere scrubby shrub 
when planted on clay. The varieties of willow are ex- 
tremely numerous : Dr. Host, of Vienna, is said to have 
cultivated over 300 sorts; and His Grrace the Duke of 
Bedford, at Wobum Abbey, abovft 250 sorts. 

There are also extensive collections in the Botanic Gar- 
dens at Gottingen, Br^nen, Erlangen, and Berlin. The 
chief object in those famous Salictums has been more to 
study their botanical peculiarities, than to develop useful 
varieties for the requirements of manufacturers. This re- 
mark is not made with the view of disparaging the labours 
of those gentlemen who have spent so much valuable time 
on the subject, but to show that the willow has not received 
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the attention of scientific men, as an article of commerce, to 
any considerable extent; and that a large field is open to 
the practical culturist 

One of the first things to be observed in forming an osier 
plantation, is to drain it of all stagnant or surplus water, as 
no Basket Willows will arrive at perfection in land saturated 
with moisture. It must also be well pulverized or prepared 
to a depth of 12 or 13 inches, and thoroughly cleared of 
weeds ; and, if poor, well manured before plcinting. If it is 
stix3ng, cold land, lime may be used with advantage; but 
if lime is applied to extirpate the weeds on Hght land, the 
crop of o^ers will be scabbed or cankered. If possible 
avoid open drains, and throwing the land into beds; where 
drains are required use pipes, as open drains would inter<- 
fere very much with the economical working of the land 
afterwards. If the land is well cleaned and properly pre- 
pared, mudi afler expense will be spared, and better crops 
will be obtained. The opposite course would be false 
eccMiomy. 

Much difference of opinion exists amongst growers as to 
the size and age of cuttings; the distance between the 
plants; how far it is necessary to push them into the soil ; 
smd how far to leave them out or above the ground. I 
have very carefully examined the various methods— have 
tried and experimented upon them-^and find the following 
plan to be the best, producing the heaviest crops, best 
quality, more easily, and consequently more cheaply 
cleaned, the least exhaustive of the soil, and if it is desirable 
to change it to ordinary arable land again, it can be done 
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at a very moderate expense. The cuttings may be takert 
from either the one or two year old shoots ; if the one year 
old shoots are well grown, they will strike more easily, and 
throw out quite as strong- spray or shoots as two year olds, 
and are not quite so expensive; they should be ii, or at 
most 12 inches long-, and cut from the rod with a shsirp 
knife, in a slanting- direction. The bottom or root end of 
the rod is first sharpened, then take the first 12 inches with 
one sharp cut, ag-ain sharpen the rod and cut off a second ; 
and so for the third, if the rod is very finely grown. Not 
more thsin three cutting-s should be taken from one rod, 
unless it is a two year old, in which case it may be cut up 
to the entire length of the first year's growth. In cutting 
the sets, not more than one cut should be made, however 
thick the rod may be, as it is necessary to have the ends 
without any split or shatter. If the rods from which the 
cuttings are obtained are in good condition, the cuttings 
will sustain no injury by remaining out of the ground for 
five or six weeks, if not exposed to very drying winds. 
The distances that each variety ought to be plcuited, both 
between and in the rows, will be found in the catalogue. 

Nothing will contribute more to the easy working and 
neat appearance of a plantation than accurate planting; 
this will be easily done by using a planting fi:ume, made of 
willow or poplar boards about half-inch thick, so as to bend 
to any little inequality of the ground, as per diagram : — 
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A A A A, boxes to hold the cuttings; B B, two projecting- 
pieces of iron, giving- the distance between the last row 
planted and the first row on the frame; C C, similar pieces 
of iron giving- the distance of the last plant in the row, dis- 
pensing- altog-ether with loose meaisuring- sticks, and insuring* 
accuracy, which is never obtained by the ordinary method 
of planting- ; D D, the two handles to remove the frame by ; 
E E E E, notches cut out of th^ sides of the frame, where 
the cutting-s are to be pushed into the ground. This frame 
is intended for two persons to plant with, to be worked as 
shown by the arrows; keeping- one clear line between 
them, and always arriving- at opposite ends of the frame at 
the same time, and in the prefer position for shifting- the 
frame. This will be found a much more expeditious as 
well as more accurate method than planting- by lines, and 
the cost of such frame is not more than a few shillings. If 
the ground is in good condition two active boys will plant, 
with this frame, 4,000 cuttings per day. To prevent the 
ends of the cuttings injuring the hands by pushing them 
into the ground, hand-leathers must be used; the thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand must also be covered, to 
enable them to push the cuttings quite into the ground, as 
no part of the plant must be left uncovered ; this is a very 
important point to be attended to. The cuttings must be 
pushed in a little slanting, they will be more easily got into 
the soil, and put out side roots better than if pushed in per- 
pendicularly. The advantages to be derived from getting 
the cuttings quite into the ground are many: rods so 
planted send out straight shoots, and when the crop is cut 
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off close to the ground manure can be led on, the land 
ploughed between the rows and harrowed over, and kept 
as clean as an ordinary arable field. This, by many, will 
be looked upon very sceptically, but I have practised it for 
some years, and have every reason to be satisfied with the 
result 

Before this method was adopted I found it next to impos* 
sible to keep willow grounds from being- overrun with 
weeds ; strong- land, more especially, became sodden and 
hard, and the weed roots could not be g-ot out by the hoe. 
It has often been asked whether the roots of the willows do 
not g-et destroyed. In some cases the roots are disturbed 
slightly, but disturbing- a few roots does not injure the 
plant, and great vigour is imparted to them by manuring 
and pulverizing the ground. After the land has lain some 
time in ridges and will break down, I use a harrow with 
the teeth rounded at the ends so as not to tear or ^lit the 
plants. A willow plantation worked in this way presents a 
very different appearance to the reedy rubbish beds, with a 
few moss-grown pollards dotted about, and called osier 
grounds, met with in many parts of the country. 

The accompan3dng illustration ^ows the difference 
between willows growing direct from the ground, and those 
planted in the old style. 

Willows grown straight are more valuable than when 
bent or crooked at the butt, and they cannot be grown' 
straight if the stools stand above the ground. By cutting 
close to the ground the stools or roots do not rot, or become 
covered with moss, and by turning over the ground and 
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keeping- all clean, the larvae of insects destructive to the 
plants are got rid of; and if it is desirable to stub the 
ground, so as to use it for other purposes, a strong- plough 
and a good team of horses, taking the rows cross way on, 
will easily rid the ground of roots, or so loosen them that 
they can be got out with a drag, at less than half the cost 
of stubbing by the spade in the ordinary way. 




Nearly all the writers on the subject of Willow Planting 
recommend the first year's shoots, after planting, to remain 
on the stools and not to be cut until the second year: the 
reason assigned for which plan is, that the roots may get 
'better and firmer hold of the ground before they are dis- 
turbed by cutting. In whatever light this is viewed, I hold 
it to be radically wrong; for, should the first year's crop 
(which is usually the case) be short, full of shoots at the 
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sides, and dwindling-, they would be of no value whatever 
if allowed to stand for two year olds. The value of a two 
year old willow depends entirely upon the shank, or first 
year's shoot being- long- and straight; the second year's 
growth merely adding thickness and solidity. Should the 
first year's shoots be allowed to remain, — the roots having 
obtained so little hold of the ground, — the wind will act upon 
the long shoots as a lever, and loosen the roots much more 
than careful cutting would do. In the majority of ceises the 
first crop will be nearly worthless, but if carefully cut oflT, 
the second crop will be of considerable value. 

The growth of weeds must be carefully checked, and this 
can be done at a moderate cost if attended to from the 
first, los. or 12s. per acre being quite sufficient for the 
sunmier cleeiring, and if the plough and harrow be used in 
winter, the entire cost of cleaning will be about 25 s. per 
acre. Whether the crop is intended to be used green, or 
to be peeled, it ought to be cut oflT in the months of Novem- 
ber and December, and the land stirred up with the plough. 
If cut off at this time the buds remaining on the stools will 
swell during the winter, and be much more likely to put 
forth vigorous shoots than if cut oflT nearer the Spring, and 
the land will receive the benefit of the Winter's frost by 
being broken up. The rods must not, in any case, be cut 
until the leaf has fallen, or a flow of sap will follow the 
knife, and the plcint will be weakened in consequence. 
For cutting close to the ground a heavy, hooked knife, 
cranked near the handle, must be used; it must be very 
sharp, and the cutting stroke must be sharp and decisive; 
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each stool or foot must be cleared by ofle stroke, the rods 
being- held tightly in the left hand If any plant is found 
defective or dead, remove it, and stick into the vacant jJace 
a full grown rod, and let it stand to grow. If a short cut- 
ting is put in die surrounding plants will, in all probability* 
toiother it and prevent it growing. 

Cutting is generally paid for by the bundle, the price iri 
the Midland counties being 2s. 6d. per score bundles, three 
feet gfirth when tightly tied up. The tie or band should b^ 
about 8 or 9 inches fhjm the butt or root end of the rods, 
and the measure be taken close to the band. These priced 
vary a little in different districts, and are only mentioned 
here to give a general idea of the cost of osier cutting 
where the crop is of av^age aze. If the crop runs small 
the price will be more per score bundles, if over the 
average size a little less. When cut and tied, the rods 
should be cleared off the ground at once, and, if for peeling 
white, they must be placed standing on their butts in watet 
to the depth of 6 or 8 inches, firmly fixed in their positioil 
(so as not to be disturbed by the wind) until they begin to 
grow in the Spring, and the bark becomes sufficiently loose 
to be removed, which may readily be ascertained by trying 
to strip them with the fingers. If the crop is to be peeled 
buff, by using boiling water to loosen the bark ; or, if in- 
• tended to use green or be dried as brown, they can be 
reared on the butts in any dry place until the sap has lefl 
them, and they are dry enough to put under cover; or 
stack and thatch down if more convenient It may be 
necessary to explain what is meant by peeling buff, in 
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contradistitictiorl to piling white. It is noW gfreatly the 
fashion to make basikets of wSlows peeled by steamingf or 
boiMng-, instead of peeling by the ordinary course, as it hats 
been found that baskels made of the boiled willow aris 
much firmer, and wear considerably longer than when 
made of white rods; and^ in the process of boiMngi &6 
coloring matter contained in the bark stams the willow a 
buff colour. The extra durability of baskets made of the 
boiled willow, over those made of willows peeled whit^ 
tniy requires to be more generally known to make white 
ba^ets a thing of the past^ where wear and tear is 
required. 

Many will consider the willows too crowded, by planting 
so closely as I have here reconmiended. It must, however, 
be borne in mind, that no instructions are given here that 
have not been practically tested by myself, and compared 
with the results of other systems, both in weight and quality 
of crops, and in the ease and economy of working. 

It has before been stated that two essential qualities in a 
good basket willow were, length of shoots with the least 
thickness^ also freedom from side branches, qualities which 
can only be obtained by dose planting. All varieties of 
willows, however straight their tendency may be, if allowed 
much room will ^read, thicken, and throw out side 
branches ; this will easily be seen by examining any well- 
managed osier ground, where the outside rows will be 
found crooked and rough, and of less value than the inner 
rows. Let any one examine a willow holt, and it will be 
found that those rods are the best where the growth is the 
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thickest It has been urged by what may be called the old 
school of planters, that if planted so closely, in a few years 
the stools would touch each other. This would be the case 
if cut above the ground, and heads three parts rotten and 
useless, and as large as cabbages, were allowed to accumu- 
late. But this, to a great extent, is prevented by the style 
of cutting recommended. 

The system of close planting and cutting to the ground 
has been practised in Belgium for many years, and so 
successful have the Belgian planters been, that they now 
export largely, not only to Grreat Britain, but to America. 
The sorts they cultivate are very inferior to many of ours, 
but the management of their grounds is better. All grow- 
ers of willows will have observed that the first crop or two 
after planting always grow crooked and full of side shoots; 
this is entirely due to wide planting. The first year the 
cutting or plant does not put out more than two or three 
side shoots, and those, as a rule, rather small ; they have 
thus ample room to follow their natural tendency: light 
and air being procurable all around them, they have not to 
seek it upwards. 

Willow crops, like com or root crops, are subject to 
many diseases, and it will appear strange to those who 
have been accustomed to consider the willow as a thing 
requiring no attention, to be told that it is subject to as 
many diseases as a crop of turnips, and requires as much * 
care, to be grown successfully. The Aphis, or smother-fly, 
is a great pest to all the sweet-scented or soft wooded 
willows, known to basket makers under the term of soft 
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sorts, or osiers, S, Holosencia suffering more than any other 
variety ; hence the great uncertainty of obtaining a good 
crop from this willow, for as a productive 3deld seldom occurs 
above once in three years, it renders it the most unremuner- 
ative sort of basket willow grown, notwithstanding its good 
qualities and the great value of a good crop when obtained. 
Isolated cases of extraordinary crops of this variety have 
been made public, and the extreme risk being kept out of 
sight, has caused a sort of "nine days' wonder" at the 
great profits of willow growing. Intending planters must 
not reckon upon realizing extreme profits. With proper 
care willow growing will pay quite as well as any crop 
usually grown in this country, and land, of little value for 
ordinary culture, can be made remunerative by this means. 
The expenses attending willow planting are very consider- 
able, and in ordinary cases would be as follow : — 
First Year. 



Digging and preparing an acre of land 
for planting _ . . 


8 10 


d. 



35,000 cuttings, at 10/- per 1000 - 


17 10 





Planting, at i/- per 1000 


I 15 





Weeding, first year 


I 5 





Rent and taxes 


3 





Cutting first crop - 


I 10 







33 10 





One year's interest of £33 los. od. 


I 13 


6 




35 3 


6 


Deduct probable value of first crop 


9 


a 



Capital sunk, per acre, end of ist year £26 3 6 
B 
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Sbcomd Ybar. 



£ 


5. 


d. 


Weeding, per acre - - - i 


5 





Rent and taxes - - - 3 








Catting, second crop - - - i 


10 





Incidental expenses, as fencing, filling 
up deficiencies, &c. - - i 








Interest on sunk capital £26 3s. 6d. - i 


6 


2 


8 


I 


2 


Sunk capital - - - 26 


3 


6 



34 4 8 
Deduct probable value of second 

year's crop - - - 18 o o 



Capital sunk at end of 2nd year 



Third Year. 

Weeding 

Rent taxes, &c. 

Cutting, third crop 

Interest on capital £16 4s. 8d. 

Incidental expenses 



Sunk capital 

Probable value of third crop 
Capital sunk at end of 3rd year 



£16 4 


8 


£ s. 


d. 


I 5 





3 





I 10 





16 


3 


I 





7 " 


3 


I? 4 


8 


23 15 


II 


21 





£2 15 


II 
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This calculation is for the finer kinds of willows, but if 
a common sort is planted, the cuttings may be stated at 
7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per looo; and the result at the end of 
three years would be about the same. The ordinary calcu- 
lation of growers is that it takes three years to cover the 
cost of planting, without taking into account interest on 
sunk capital, which in justice ought to be done. Difference 
of opinion may exist as to the correctness of this valuation 
of the three first crops, but having carefully abstained from 
any over-statement, I am quite prepared to stand by these 
figures as not being over the average if the instructions 
here given are followed. It must be understood that this 
calculation refers to 35,000 plants per acre, yet even when 
the very fine kinds and closer planting is required, the 
result at the end of three years will be about the same ; for 
though the plants at the outset may cost a littie more, the 
yield will also be greater, 

I have known a first crop of willows not pay for cutting, 
but, even then, the second and third have made up the 
average here stated. In fact, a crop just now cut at Toton, 
Notts., the third year after planting (variety. Black Mules) 
"weighs over I2 tons per acre, which at £3 per ton, is worth 
£36, or £15 over the estimate given for the third crop. 
This, however, must not be taken as an average, as the 
crop here mentioned is considerably overgrown ; still, had 
the rods been smaller, and only weighed 9 instead of 12 
tons, they would then have been worth £3 los. to £3 iss. 
per ton; so that the actual value would not have been 
much less. 
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The third year's crop may be taken as an average value 
of the ten following" years, after which, unless great care is 
bestowed, there will be a slow but g-radual diminution of 
produce. Taking- these, however, as the data to reckon 
from, the actual profit at the end of 12 or 13 years would 
be very considerable. There will, of course, be accidental 
or special circumstances which will, to some extent, alter 
the nearest calculation that can be made; for as willows 
are liable to certain diseases, and also subject like other 
crops, to the fluctuation of market prices, allowances mus^. 
be made. With respect to diseases which consist chiefly 
in the attacks of insects, much is in the hands of the culti- 
vator. The cutting- down to the ground, and leaving no 
lodgment for their larvae, combined with cleanly cultivation, 
will do much towards warding- off* their attacks. Again, as 
in other crops, the damag*e done to willows extends over a 
larg-e area, and when a more than usually bad season 
occurs, an advance of prices takes place, and it not un- 
frequently happens that a bad crop is not necessarily a loss 
to the grower. Some varieties of willow are very little 
subject to the attacks of insects, and the prudent cultivator 
will carefully avoid the kinds that are so, and leave the 
more speculative man to grow the more precarious sorts. 

No one must attempt to grow willows (unless of the 
bitter sorts) where hares or rabbits abound. Certain loss 
of capital will be the result of planting- in such places. The 
rule has been to plant willows in any out-of-the-way comer, 
where nothing- else would grow, and where either to plough 
or adopt any of the modem labour saving machines would 
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be impracticable. Such ground can never be made to pay, 
except for coppice wood, and 1 should strong-ly advise no 
one to attempt cultivating* Basket Willows in such places ; 
but so little attention has been paid to the subject hitherto, 
that there is a comparatively new and wide field open to 
the man of enterprise and ability. 

The greatest consumption of willows is in Lancashire, 
West of Yorkshire, and London. The best and finest 
qualities of willows in the kingdom are grown in the county 
of Nottingham, and they always realize a higher price than 
any others, either of home or foreign growth. This does 
not arise from any superiority of soil or situation, but in the 
sorts or varieties grown; four or five kinds, especially, 
taking the lead of any grown elsewhere. It will be seen 
that all the more rapid growing varieties have been allowed 
more space for their growth ; it does not however follow 
that those of moderate growth do not produce as heavy 
crops. 

In the South and West of England willows are sold by 
the girth or bolt: in Birmingham, Nottingham, Hull, 
West of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the whole of the 
North of England, and Scotland, by weight, and as all 
the finer and harder kinds of willows are much heavier 
for the same bulk, a fine crop of the best varieties, of 
moderate size, will often weigh as much as a crop with 
a much larger show ; independently of the great difference 
in price between a really good sort (as stated before) and 
a common kind. 

The average weight of a crop of the best and harder 
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kinds of willows would be about S tons per acre, and 
of the soft sorts or osiers 6 or 6 J tons. At present prices 
the respective values would be, 

£ s. D. 
5 tons at £\ os. per ton - - - - 20 o o 
65 tons at £2 los. per ton - - - - 16 5 o 

If peeled, the 5 tons would produce i ton 1 7 cwt of white 
willows, worth 1 7s. per cwt. and the cost of peeling* would 
not exceed £5 ids. 

£ s. D. 

1 ton 17 cwt. of White Willows, at 17s. cwt. - 31 g o 
Deduct expenses for peeling 5100 

, Produce of an acre' - £25 19 o 

6j tons of osiers, if peeled, would yield 

£ s. D. 

2 tons^ cwt. of white rods, at us. per cwt. - - 24 15 o 
Deduct cost of peeling 5100 



Produce of an acre - ;f 19 5 o 

The quantity here stated as the averag-e produce of an 
acre, is not intended to apply to those weed beds that are 
not more than half planted, but to an osier bed under 
proper cultivation. It will be seen that the cost of peeling 
osiers is not quite so great as that of the finer kinds, the 
rods being- larger. 

The above estimate is for a crop of one year's growth ; 
for two year old willows it is absolutely necessary to have 
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osiers, as no hard-wooded sorts make good two year olds, 
whilst osiers, as two year olds, make a better return. By 
osiers is here meant the soft-wooded sorts mostly of the 
Saltx Vmtnalts varieties, which are always called osiers 
by basket makers, in contra-distinction to the finer 
varieties. 

In cultivating willows for two year olds, if it is intended 
to allow them to stcuid upon the stools for the second year, 
all the small, crooked, or rough rods, which are of little 
value, should be pruned or taken away with the knife, and 
only the long straight rods allowed to remain, by which 
means greater vigour is imparted to them; or, if the 
object be to extend the area of planted ground, they may 
be all cut down ; the finest rods only being selected and 
stuck into prepared ground in their entirety, and left in 
that state to be cut off the following season, by which 
means an excellent crop of two year old osiers will be 
obtained, and the ground planted at the same time. 

The following varieties of willows are recommended to 
planters as the best croppers, and more likely to bring a 
fair return for the outlay in planting. There are some 
sorts grown in Germany of very excellent quality, but not 
so well adapted for the basket work made in this country. 
The distances for placing the cuttings, and the probable 
Jeng^ or average length of shoots are given under each 
sort 

ITie chief points to be observed by the cultivator, are, to 
keep his land clean and well worked, and to replace any 
failing root by sticking long rods in the ground as before 
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stated, tiius keeping ttis land fiiUy cropped. If any in- 
tending' planter means to allow weeds and willows to 
strive for the mastery unmolested^ and gives no attention 
to the ground when planted, I should advise him to let 
willow growing alone, as a source of profit 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 



Salix Viminalist or Common White Osier, grows more rapidly 
than any variety of willow ; on rich warp land it frequently puts out 
shoots from lo to 12 feet long in one season. A few particular 
instances have been recorded where it has reached 15 feet in one 
season. As coppice wood, for formers* purposes, this variety has no 
equal. As a basket willow it is not so much esteemed, it does not 
possess the toughness of some other kinds ; grows in wet soil. For 
coppice wood it should be planted 30 inches by 15 inches, and at the 
end of the second or third year cut out every other plant for thatch 
pegs, hoops, light rails, or any similar purpose. The reason for 
planting close and then thinning out, is that a long straight growth 
may be obtained. For basket willows plant 20 inches by 12 inches. 

Salix Con/omUs. The Uniform Leaved Willow ; grows shoots 
from 7 to 10 feet long. A good. basket willow for strong work; 
makes a good two year old ; will grow in wet soil ; a good coppice 
wood ; wood tough and pliable. Plant 18 inches by 10 inches. 

Salix Purfurea. S. Bractea Rubrea, Koch,— A new basket 
willow of very excellent quality ; grows very long, straight, and 
taper; a* moderate cropper on light land; crops heavily on rich 
k>am, but will grow on almost any soil. Suitable for game coverts 
or fences. Cattle or game will not eat it, owing to its peculiarly bitter 
pfoperties ; shoots extremely tough and pliable ; used extensively in 
whisket work, or any work requiring a fine tough imooth willow. 
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Fences formed of this willow are much more secure against cattle 
than thorn fences, if properly planted, and the crop or shoots will in 
most cases pay for the land they occupy. For Willow Holts plant 
i6 inches by 8 inches. 

Salix Decipiens. The Deceptive Willow. — Shoots from 4 to 6 
feet long. A good basket willow if used green ; dries black, and 
does not peel well ; a good tie willow for gardeners ; grows in 
almost any kind of soil ; a moderate cropper. Plant 18 inches by 
9 inches. 

Salix Discolor, The Two-Colored Willow. — Shoots from 4 to 
7 feet long, very straight, moderately good basket willow either to 
work green or peeled ; a good tie willow for gardeners ; very tough 
when green ; a good cropper ; will grow best on warp land. Plant 
16 inches by 8 inches. 

Salix Fusca, or the Brown Willow. — Shoots 4 to 6 feet long ; 
a very good basket willow either to peel or use brown ; has a great 
tendency to throw out side shoots ; wood very tough ; makes a 
good tie willow for gardeners ; a shy cropper ; grows best on light 
land. Plant 16 inches by 8 inches. 

Salix Helix, or Rose Willow ; two kinds. Black and White. — 
a very hard basket willow ; used to be esteemed as the best small 
basket willow ; grows best on warp land ; on strong land it is short 
and scrubby; suitable only for peeling; is much too hard to be 
used as a brown willow ; a very shy cropper. Plant 16 inches by 
7 inches. 

Salix Doniana, or the Rusty Branched Willow.— A ^ood bas- 
ket willow if used green ; grows crooked ; very tough ; does not 
peel well; shoots 6 to 8 feet long; a good cropper; will grow 
almost anywhere. A very suitable kind to form a game covert, but 
the produce is not of much value. 
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Salix Contorta, or Yellow Norfolk.— Shoots 6 to 8 feet long. 
A good basket willow to use either as green or brown ; is not a good 
rod when peeled ; grows best on warp land ; a good cropper. Plant 
1 8 inches by lo inches. 

Salix Richmondiana, or Richmond Willow. — This I consider a 
Hybrid between Salix Helix and Salix Legustriana, Shoots 5 to 7 
feet long ; a really good basket willow ; very tough and pliable ; 
grows smooth and straight ; requires a rich loam ; crops well. Plant 
16 inches by 8 inches. 

Salix HeliXf not yet described. — Shoots 4 to 7 feet long ; an 
extremely fine variety of basket willow ; grows smooth and straight ; 
very tough and elastic ; a good cropper on rich loam ; will not grow 
to perfection on light land or turf. Grown extensively in Notting- 
hamshire. Plant 16 inches by 7 inches. 

Salix Helixj not yet described.— Shoots 5 to 8 feet long; a 
really good basket willow ; grows smooth, but not quite so straight 
as the last described ; requires a rich loam ; a shy cropper on 
inferior land ; very tough and elastic. Plant 16 inches by 8 inches. 

Salix Hoppeaneaj or the French Willow. — Shoots 5 to 7 feet 
long ; an excellent willow for either peeling or to use brown ; grows 
best on warp land ; not a certain cropper. Plant 16 inches by 
8 inches. 

Salix Forhyana^ or Forby's Willow. — Shoots from 7 to 10 feet 
long ; a moderately good basket willow used peeled or green ; does 
not make good brown ; grows on almost any kind of land ; one of 
the best croppers known, but never commands a high price ; makes 
a good coppice wood, also a good tree willow. Plant 18 inches by 
10 inches. 
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Salix Holosencia, the Velvety Osier.— Shoots from 6 to 8 feet 
iong ; the best basket willow known for splitting into scains ; very 
level surface ; is a really good willow, but an uncertain cropper ; 
often grows full of side shoots, and seldom produces smooth rods 
after being planted eight or nine years. Plant i8 inches by lo 
inches. Requires a strong loamy soil. 

Salix Rosea, or Dark Brown Osier. — Shoots 8 to lo feet long ; 
a very excellent basket willow ; one of the best varieties known for 
two year olds for either white or brown rods; a good cropper, 
nearly always grows smooth and level, and will grow on almost any 
land. Plant i8 inches by lo inches. 

Salix Triandra, or Brown Norfolk. — Shoots from 6 to g feet 
long ; a very excellent basket willow ; grows best on warp land ; a 
good cropper ; one of the most pliable willows known. The only 
drawback to this really good variety of willow is the tendency to 
scab or canker. The largest plantations of this sort are in the 
neighbourhood of Knottingly and Ferry-bridge ; it is also extensively 
grown in the neighbourhood of Ely. Plant i8 inches by lo inches. 

^ Salix Mttsteria, or Whisket Willow. — New Variety, Grows 
shoots from 4 to 6 feet long ; one of the best willows grown for 
whisket making, or any basket work requiring a soft, tough, fine 
willow ; will grow on almost any land ; warp or light land better 
than clay ; good cropper. Plant 14 inches by 7 inches. 

Salix Vitellina, or the Golden Willow. — A very beautiful 
variety of willow. Grows shoots from 4 to 6 feet ; extremely tough ; 
a good basket willow ; cultivated extensively in the department of 
the Ardennes, France. Requires a rich loamy soil. Plant 16 inches 
by 8 inches. 

Salix Rigida, or Stiff Leaved Willow. — Grows shoots from 6 to 
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8 feet long; tough, level surface; good cropper; a really good 
basket willow for strong work ; makes a good two year old ; grows 
well on strong land. Plant i8 inches by lo inches. 

Golden Osier ^ a variety of Salix Ftmtwa/js.— Not described, not 
much known. Shoots 6 to g feet long ; a really good basket willow 
either for brown or white ; as a brown willow it has few if any 
equals ; grows best on strong land. Plant i8 inches by g inches. 

Hybrid, known by the name of Black Mules, — One of the best 
known basket willows for the finer kindS'Of work. Shoots 5 to 7 feet 
long. Extensively grown in the county of Nottingham. Requires 
a rich, loamy soil ; a very heavy cropper. Plant 16 inches by 8 
inches. 

Hybrid, known as the Pale or Light Coloured Mule. — A good 
basket willow ; not quite such a certain cropper as the Black Mule ; 
shoots 5 to 7 feet long ; requires a rich, loamy soil. Plant 16 inches 
by 8 inches. 

Hybrid, known by the name of Brown Merrins — A first-class 
basket willow; shoots 7 to 9 feet long; will grow well in almost any 
soil ; a good cropper. Plant 18 inches by 9 inches. 

Salix Rubra, or the Red Willow. — A rapid grower ; shoots 6 to 
8 feet long ; a good, tough, basket willow ; straight and smooth ; a 
good cropper ; will grow in almost any soil ; Plant 18 inches by 
12 inches. 

Salix Lambertina, or Lambert's Willow. — Shoots 5 to 7 feet 
long ; good cropper ; tough and pliable ; has a tendency to grow 
rough or put out side shoots ; not a first-class basket willow ; will 
grow on clay or wet land. Plant 16 inches by 8 inches. 

Salix Legustriana.— Shoots from 6 to 8 feet long, and taper ; 
a little too wavy to be a first-class basket willow ; crops well ; will 
grow well on strong land or loam. Plant 16 inches by 9 inches. 
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SaUx MioUissitnaj or the Soft-surfaced Osier. — A rapid grower ; 
very straight, and does not spread ; will grow in wet soil ; makes a 
good basket willow as a two year old ; a very pretty coppice wood, 
and very little inferior to the Salix Viminalis as a quick grower ; for 
a basket rod, plant i8 inches by 12 inches ; for coppice wood, 24 
inches by 12 inches, and thinDut as in Salix Viminalis for coppice 
wood only ; no basket willow should be thinned out ; when the sets 
are well cut down no thinning is required. 

Salix Vitellina, — Sort not yet described; a very handsome 
willow, and one of the best of all varieties of basket rods ; the 
toughest known. The twigs or shoots a pale ' orange at the root 
ends, and gradually deepening into a rich scarlet colour at the top 
ends. Only just introduced into England, and planted at Basford, 
16 inches \y 8 inches. 

There are ten or twelve other varieties of Basket Willows 
cultivated in Great Britain, but none requiring special notice in this 
paper. The best sprts only, have been noticed, and such as can be 
recommended to intending planters. But whatever sort may be 
chosen for planting, there must be no admixture ; any admixture, no 
matter what the quality may. be, will considerably lessen the value 
of the crop to the basket maker. It must also be observed that 
willows are always smoother and better when grown in masses. 
Grown as long narrow screeds, they are generally crooked and full 
of side shoots. 

In a following paper will be given the various methods of 
peeling the willow ; but as this operation would seldom be done by 
the cultivator, it would be useless to extend this paper beyond its 
present limits, containing as it does, all that is necessary for the 
information of the grower. 



B. 4LLBM AND BON, PBINTBKS, CAXTON HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM. 
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